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Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London... 
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THE world of animal life has a staunch and 
fearless friend in John Galsworthy. In more 
senses than one his sympathy never fails the 
under dog. 


WHETHER or not animals have souls we 
do not know. We only know they often seem 
to give more evidence of it here than some of 
their so-called superior kin. 


THE French magazine La Protection des 
Animaux we think very justly criticizes the 
French Red Cross for permitting the bull- 
fights in Paris to be conducted under its 
patronage. 


IT is a source of genuine satisfaction to know 
that the Board of Health of Paterson, New 
Jersey, is agitating the building of a municipal 
abattoir. Such an institution has a score of 
reasons in its favor. 


THE celebrated Dean Inge in a recent Ad- 
vent sermon, while declaring that the doc- 
trine of evolution in no degree detracted from 
the glory and dignity of humanity, said it 
did add a new responsibility in our dealings 
with the lower animals which were literally 
our poor relations. 

REPRESENTATIVES of several nations, 
among them directors general of agriculture 
and ministers of colonies, met recently in 
Geneva. A vigorous protest was made by 
them against “Le Massacre des Elephants” 
in the Belgian Congo, and the wanton slaugh- 
ter of game in the various colonies of the 
several nations. 


THE journal of the American Medical 
Association for October last says of the 
79,814,060 cattle, sheep, and swine given 
post-mortem examination by federal food 
inspectors $42,539 were condemned and 
1,355,394 parts were condemned. The con- 
demnations were for 35 different causes, 
tuberculosis being responsible for about 
oue-half. If the animal is not too badly dis- 
eased the flesh can be passed for food. 
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THE GREAT CRUELTY 


T is with nothing less than positive distress 
that we face the fact of more than a year’s 
delay in our campaign for humaner methods 
in the slaughter of our food animals. How- 
ever much the friends who have stood back 
of the movement may regret this, to none has 
this seeming waste of time been a greater sor- 
row than to the National Committee. Last 
February the invention, pronounced by the 
representatives of the packers as, in their 
judgment, meeting the requirements for rapid 
and painless killing, was turned over to the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company for manu- 
facture. To meet the request of the packers, 
the Tool Company was asked to substitute a 
bolt with a round, blunt end which would 
stun without penetrating the brain in place of 
the penetrating bolt with which we had made 
the demonstration. This seemed only a 
slight change. 

Now after a year’s delay, though constantly 
urged to push the work, the Tool Company 
informs us that our device as a knocking in- 
strument, that is, with the bolt terminating 
in a blunt end, cannot be made practicable, 
but that the original design, that is, the device 
with a penetrating bolt, is practicable, and 
then, with this information, they tell us they 
will not go ahead and perfect it. The strong- 
est plea we have been able to make on the 
ground of the vast amount of suffering to be 
saved, and the great principle of humanity 
involved, has had no influence. This must 
stand with all the humane societies of this 
and other lands as a_never-to-be-forgotten 
criticism of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company. 

We are now seeking a contract with another 
large tool manufacturing house to undertake 
the work. We shall keep our readers informed 
of each step of the progress made, asking them 
to believe that this distressing delay has been 
due to no fault of the National Committee, 
that they more than anyone else have been 
humiliated and embarrassed by the difficul- 
ties they have had to face, and that we 
are in this fight to win, not only if it 
takes one summer, but all the summers of 
our lives. 


Humane Sunday, April 11 


THE HALF LOAF 
J ITH all due respect to humane socie- 


ties, says The Vegetarian Magazine, 
we wish those interested in kindness to ani- 
mals would think what good would be accom- 
plished if all members of those societies would 
do their best to abolish meat for their table, 
using no fish, flesh nor fowl. This, the maga- 
zine referred to advocates as a better method 
of stopping the cruelty connected with the 
slaughter of food animals than seeking to 
find a humane slaughtering device. But why 
not seek a possible goal and so lessen as best 
we may a vast amount of suffering rather than 
spend years of time and energy striving for a 
goal that there is not the ghost of a chance of 
reaching while man lives among the condi- 
tions that now surround him? To stop all 
the suffering endured by cattle, sheep, and 
swine and poultry in the slaughter pens of the 
world is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. It can’t be done this side the mil- 
lennium. We can stop part of it. That’s why 
we are glad of half the loaf when the whole of 
it keeps always beyond our reach. We are 
sorry this Vegetarian Magazine can say noth- 
ing better of the effort of the humane societies 
to reform conditions in the abattoirs of the 
country than that “it is hypocrisy and camou- 
flage.” 


THE COST OF WRONG EATING 


HE Manchester Guardian, England, re- 
ports a speech of Lord Oxford at a 
luncheon given to the founders of the New 
Health Society in which he said that it was 
estimated that something like 23 million 
weeks and $250,000,000 in wages were annu- 
ally lost in England to registered workers 
alone because of diseases no small part of 
which were due to artificial methods of life, 
and in particular to improper food. He esti- 
mated that from 80 to 90 per cent of the most 
disabling forms of illness was due not to mal- 
nutrition, but to wrong feeding. “We eat,” 
he said, “too much meat and our children 
drink too little milk.” 
Will all editors who see this issue kindly 
read our prize editorial offer on page 149. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


JACK LONDON CLUB HAS REACHED 352,000 


PRESS AND PUBLIC GIVING MORE SYMPATHY AND SUPPORT TO WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT 


HOLDING FIRMLY TO POSITION 


E have not retracted from the position 

taken last summer that the rodeo is 
cruel, unlawful and a disgrace to Chicago. 
We are finding many persons as well as 
organizations in Chicago and the whole 
country of the same opinion,” announces 
the Anti-Rodeo League of Chicago, whose 
formal protest against the use of Soldiers’ 
Field for rodeo was recently placed on file by 
park commissioners. 


THE “WILD WEST” WAY 


PERPLEXING responsibility falls upon 
the S. P.C. A. of Lockport, N. Y. It has 
the animal contingent of a defunct Wild West 
outfit upon its hands to feed and shelter. 
Deserted by owners at the end of the Fair 
season last September, a dozen or more 
bronchos, a yoke of Mexican steers, a buffalo 
and a wrestling bear are being sustained by 
the Society. It is a case of cruel abandonment 
of animals, punishable under most state 
laws. The owner and a lienor are known, but 
out of the state, they refuse to do anything 
for their stranded charges. There should 
be a law to reach and apply to such con. 
temptible culprits. 


THE CURSE OF BULL-FIGHTING 


NE of the most vivid descriptions of bull- 

fighting ever written is given by Ibanez 

in “The Blood of the Arena.” In the light 

of several recent attempts to revive some 

interest in those generally outlawed barbari- 

ties it will not be amiss to cite some words of 
his upon the animals’ side: 

“The horses destined for the bull-fight the 
following day were almost dragged out of the 
stables to be examined and passed upon by 
the picadores. These worn-out remnants of 
wretched horse-flesh advanced, with tremu- 
lous flanks drooping with old age and sickness, 
a reproach to human ingratitude so forgetful 
of past service. Some were mere skeletons 
with sharp protruding ribs that seemed about 
to break through their hairy hide. Others 
walked proudly, stamping their strong hoofs, 
their coats shining and their eyes bright; 
beautiful an‘mals that it was hard to imagine 
among outcasts destined to death, magnifi- 
cent beasts that seemed to have been recently 
unharnessed from a luxurious carriage. These 
were the most dreaded, for they were horses 
afflicted with vertigo and other maladies, and 
behind these specimens of misery and infirm- 
ity rang the sad hoof-beats of steeds past 
work, mill and factory horses, farm horses, 
public cab nags, all dulled by years of pulling 
the plough or the cart, unhappy pariahs who 
were going to be exploited until the last 
instant, forced to provide diversion to men 
with their pawing and springing when the 
bull’s horns gored their shrinking bodies.” 


JOHN GALSWORTHY AND THE ZOO 


N Galsworthy’s “The Forsyte Saga” he 

gives us an idea of what he thinks of the 
zoo in the chapter entitled “Old Jolyon at 
the Zoo”: 

The idea of its being barbarous to confine 
wild animals had probably never even oc- 
curred to his father for instance; he belonged 
to the old school, who considered it at once 


Gilliams 
THE LIONESS IS BEING TRANSPORTED BY AIRPLANE TO MEET A THEATRICAL 
ENGAGEMENT. VERILY THE SKY IS THE LIMIT 


humanizing and educational to confine ba- 
boons and panthers, holding the view, no 
doubt, that in course of time they might 
induce these creatures not so unreasonably 
to die of misery and heart-sickness against 
the bars of their cages, and put the society 
to the expense of getting others! In his eyes 
as in the eyes of all Forsytes, the pleasure of 
seeing these beautiful creatures in a state of 
captivity far outweighed the inconvenience 
of imprisonment to beasts whom God had so 
improvidently placed in a state of freedom! 
It was for the animals’ good, removing them 
at once from the countless dangers of open 
air and exercise, and enabling them to exer- 
cise their functions in the guaranteed se- 
clusion of a private compartment! Indeed, 
it was doubtful what wild animals were made 
for but to be shut up in cages! 

But as young Jolyon had in his constitution 
the elements of impartiality, he reflected 
that to stigmatize as barbarity that which 
was merely lack of imagination must be 
wrong; for none who held these views had 
been placed in a similar position to the 
animals they caged, and could not, therefore, 
be expected to enter into their sensations. 


CELL MATES, NOT FRIENDS 
RALPH ARMSTRONG 


N the Selig zoo, near Lincoln Park, Los 

Angeles, one cage that attracts more 
than casual attention is occupied by a lion 
and a dog. There is a sign on the cage to the 
effect that these animals are great friends, and 
that both are inconsolable when they are 
separated. The dog, now full grown, has 
been in the lion’s cage since puppyhood. 

It is difficult to believe in some signs. 
The writer, who stood before this cage several 
months ago and read the sign, found it im- 
possible to see any symptoms of the alleged 
bond of affection existing between the two 
imprisoned animals. 

Two pieces of raw meat were thrown into 
the cage, a small one, presumably for the 


dog, and a large one as the “lion’s share.” 
The lion promptly gulped down the small 
offering and then turned his attention to the 
larger portion, the dog looking hungrily on. 
Every little while the dog would gather 
sufficient courage to approach the lion, as 
if in hopes of securing a morsel of food. And 
each time he came near, the lion would growl 
threateningly and raise a paw as if to strike, 
then the dog would retreat and look longingly 
between the bars of his prison at the crowds 
of happy humans and the occasional fortunate 
dog enjoying the freedom that was also 
rightly his. 

A glance at the numerous scars on his 
body would lead one to believe that he had 
learned from bitter experience that those 
threatening growls and that upraised paw of 
the lion were not to be ignored. Altogether, 
he was about the most dejected looking dog 
imaginable. 


F you never happened to see this 
magazine before, you may not know 
what the Jack London Club is. It’s a 
society with no officers and no dues. It 
was started because of Jack London’s | 
disclosures in his book, “Michael | 
Brother of Jerry,” of the cruelties be- | 
| hind the trick animal preformances in 
| our theaters and other places. London 
| Was no sentimentalist. He said that in 
_ the trained animal performance cruelty 
| has blossomed into its perfect flower. 


To join this Club all you have to do is 
| to agree to do the one thing that Lon- 
don says will finally banish these per- 
formances from the stage, viz., get up | 
and go out of the theater during that | 
part of the program. Will you do it? 
If so, send us your name. 


Membership in the Club has reached 
more than 350,000. 


| 


| 
— 
Jima 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Message for Be Kind to Animals Week 


Let us vot forget the closing words of Markham’s poem, “Ladies, are the furs you wear 


worth the hell of this despair ?”’ 


And let us remember that it has been said of us women that we ‘‘maintain, sustain and 
unflaggingly support the most stupendous concern in organized cruelty on the face of the 

| earth—the trapping of animals.” May the American women take such action (and the 
| reform is easily within their power) as shall abolish an instrument of torture which has no 


| place in anything describing itself as civilization. 


(Signed) Minnre Mappern Fiske 


OVERCOMING THE “KILLING HABIT” 
GEORGE M. DODSON 


ARENTS and teachers often wonder why 

a boy of nine or ten years of age cannot 

be cured of the habit of shooting every bird 
or small animal he sees. As most boys of this 
age own either an air-rifle or a sling shot, the 
question is more serious than most people think. 

The whole trouble lies in the fact that no 
one teaches children not to harm birds until 
they have actually started robbing their 
nests and shooting them. Then it is too 
late to do much good. 

Even before a boy starts to school, he 
should be shown colored pictures of our 
wild friends. As he grows older he should 
be given books about nature. Someone 
should take him into the woods and there 
show him the wild life of his section of the 
country and their habits and ways of living. 

Then when he is old enough to have an 
air-rifle, he will love the wild fowl and beasts 
and will have no desire to harm their homes 
or young or shoot them. 

A boy will not harm his own dog, because 
he has been taught to live in peace with it 
and to love it. The same thing will be true of 
his attitude toward wild life if he is taught to 
know and appreciate our birds and animals 
while he is young. 


FOR BE KIND TO ANIMALS CARTOONS 


Cash Prizes Offered to Newspaper Artists 
for Those Published by April 30 


Fe the best cartoon published in any 
periodical in the United States during 
the months of March and April, 1926, illus- 
trating the BE KIND TO ANIMALS idea, 
a prize of $25 cash will be paid to the artist 
by Our Dumb Animals, and for the second best, 
a cash prize of $15. 

Such cartoons may appear during BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, April 12 to 
17, or on HUMANE SUNDAY, April 11, but 
cartoons published in any periodical on any 
day in March or April, 1926, will be admitted, 
provided copies of the papers containing them 
are received by Our Dumb Animals not later 
than May 10, 1926. 

All entries should show name and date of 
periodical, be accompanied by name and 
address of the artist, and be addressed to 
Cartoon Contest Editor, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

The object is to secure the greatest possible 
press publicity for the principle of BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS, and only cartoons that have 
been actually published will be eligible. 

. The judgment of the editors of Our Dumb 
Animals must be accepted as final in all points 
relating to the contest. 


For the Week of April 12, 1926 
“"THIS-IS* NATIONAL 


KIND 


Posters similar to the above, printed in two colors, size 25 x 19 inches, will be furnished 
by the American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, for ten 
cents each, or, in lots of ten or more, four cents each. ; 

_ Lantern slides, colored, reproducing the poster suitable for exhibition in moving 
picture houses, and elsewhere, will be sent at the rate of 40 cents each, or, in quantities 


of ten or more, 35 cents each, postpaid. 


Orders should be sent at once to insure receiving them for distribution before April 12. 
he imprint of local societies can be added at a slight additional cost, when either posters 
or slides are ordered in quantities, provided the order is received before March 20. 


$50 FOR BEST EDITORIAL 


Editors of all Periodicals Invited to Com- 
pete for Be Kind to Animals Prizes. 


OR the best editorial on Be Kind to 
Animals Week, printed in any periodical 
between March 1 and April 30, 1926, the 
American Humane Education Society of 
Boston will pay a cash prize of FIFTY 
DOLLARS. 

For the second best editorial on the same 
subject, published during the same _ time, 
the Society will pay a cash prize of TWENTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS. ee 

The prizes will be paid to the publication 
in which the editorials are printed. — 

The general subject of the editorial should 
be the value of Be Kind to Animals Week 
in promoting humane education and in 
preventing cruelty to animals. : 

A copy of the printed editorial showing the 
name of the newspaper or magazine, and the 
place and date of publication, with the name 
of the writer of the editorial written upon 
the margin, must be mailed to reach 

Editorial Contest Editor ; 

American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
not later than May 15, 1926. : 

More than one editorial may be submitted 
by the same periodical, if desired, but only 
one prize will be awarded to any one publi- 
cation. 

Printed information, with extracts from 
editorials on the subject published in former 
years, will be mailed free to those wishing 
to compete, upon application to the foregoing 
address. 

No manuscripts will be eligible, only actually 
printed editorials in regular periodicals. 

The editorials submitted will be judged 
by a committee of three, to be appointed by 
the American Humane Education Society, 
whose decisions shall be accepted as final. 

Announcement of the awards will be made 
in Our Dumb Animals for July, 1926, and the 
cash prizes will be paid to the winning peri- 
odicals not later than June 10, 1926. 


HUMANE SUPPLEMENTS FOR NEWS- 
PAPERS 


UMANE Societies and interested indi- 
viduals throughout the United States 
may well consider the desirability of issuing 
Be Kind to Animals newspaper supplements 
during the week of April 12-17, or on Humane 
Sunday, April 11. 

The far-reaching educational value of this 
plan can hardly be realized except by those 
who have been instrumental in issuing such 
papers. Almost any live newspaper will be 
glad to entertain such a proposition for a 
reasonable consideration. 

Those who contemplate issuing Be Kind to 
Animals Week newspaper supplements should 
communicate at once with Henry F. Lewith, 
P. O. Box 595, Charleston, S. C. If some of 
the cuts or mats that have appeared in the 
Charleston News and Courier’s Be Kind to 
Animals Week Supplements are yet on hand, 
they may be borrowed for use in other papers. 
Those having copies of the paper should de- 
scribe what picture (cut) they wish. Any not 
having a copy of the paper may address Mr. 
Lewith for one. Both copies and cuts will be 
furnished free. 


Reprints of this page, with page 150, are 
available at one cent each, in any quantity. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


“The Power of the Dog” 


HERE is sorrow enough in the natural way 
From men and women to fill our day; 
But when we are certain of sorrow in store, 
Why do we always arrange for more? 
Brothers and sisters, I bid you beware 

Of giving your heart to a dog to tear. 


Buy a pup and your money will buy 

Love unflinching that cannot lie— 

Perfect passion and worship fed 

By a kick in the ribs or a pat on the head. 
Nevertheless it is hardly fair 

To risk your heart for a dog to tear. 


When the fourteen years that Nature permits 
Are closing in asthma, or tumor, or fits, 
And the vet’s unspoken prescription runs 
To lethal chambers or loaded guns, 

Then you will find—it’s your own affair 


But .. 


. you’ve given your heart to a dog to 
tear. 


When the body that lived at your single will, 

When the whimper of welcome is stilled (how 
still!), 

When the spirit that answered your every mood 

Is gone—wherever it goes—for good, 

You will discover how much you care, 

And will give your heart to a dog to tear. 


We've sorrow enough in the natural way, 
When it comes to burying Christian clay. 

. Our loves are not given, but only lent, 
At compound interest of cent per cent. 
Though it is not always the case, I believe, 
That the longer we've kept ’em, the more do we 

grieve; 

For when debts are payable, right or wrong, 
A short-time loan is as bad as a long— 
So why in—Heaven (before we are there) 
Should we give our hearts to a dog to tear? 


Rupyarp 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


APRIL 12-17. HUMANE SUNDAY, APRIL 11 


Help Make the Week a SUCCESS 


This is the time especially for the 


PEOPLE to talk it 
PRESS to publish it 


TEACHERS to teach it 
MINISTERS to preach it 


KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS 


Newspapers everywhere are requested to publish a reminder of this year’s Be Kind 
to Animals Week and Humane Sunday, following the style as printed above. 


WESLEY ON WAR AND ‘CRUELTY 


N “The Heart of John Wesley,” a Humane 

Sunday sermon by Edith Latham, we 

find the following quotations from the great 
preacher of the eighteenth century: 


“All our declamations on the strength of 
human reason and the eminence of our 
virtues,” said John Wesley, “are no more 
than the cant and jargon of pride and ignor- 
ance, so long as there is such a thing as war 
in the world.” 

Of the wonders of animal life he speaks 
eloquently: “If we turn our eyes to the 
minutest parts of animal life we shall be lost 
in astonishment In these specks of 
life we find a greater number of members to 
be put in motion, more wheels and pulleys to 
be kept going, and a greater variety of ma- 
chinery, more elegance of workmanship (so to 
speak) in the composition, more beauty and 
ornament in the finishing than are seen in the 
enormous bulk of the crocodile, the elephant, 
or the whale. Yea, they seem to be the effects 
of an art as much more exquisite as the move- 
ments of a watch are than those of a coach or 
a wagon. Proofs of a wise, a good 
and powerful being, are indeed deducible 
from everything around us, but the extremely 
great and the extremely small seem to furnish 
us with those that are most convincing. 

Even the actions of animals are an 
eloquent and a pathetic language. Those 
that want the help of man have a thousand 
engaging ways which, like the voice of God, 
speaking to the heart, command him to 
preserve and cherish them.” 


Of man’s conduct to animals, he says, in 
his sermon on “The General Deliverance”: 
“He pursues them over the wildest plains, 
and through the thickest forests. He over- 
takes them in the fields of air; he finds them 
out in the depths of the sea. Nor are the 
mild and friendly creatures who still own his 
sway and are duteous to his commands se- 
cured thereby from more than brutal violence, 
from outrage and abuse of various kinds. 

‘ What returns for their long and 
faithful service do many of these poor creatures 
find? And what a dreadful difference is there 
between what they suffer from their fellow- 
brutes and what they suffer from the tyrant, 
man! The lion, the tiger, or the shark, gives 
them pain from mere necessity, in order to 
prolong their own life, and puts them out of 
their pain at once; but the human shark, 
without any such necessity, torments them 
of his free choice, and perhaps continues their 
lingering pain, till, after months or vears, 
death signs their release. While ‘the 
whole creation groaneth together’ (whether 
men attend or not), their groans are not 
dispersed in idle air, but enter into the ears 
of Him that made them.” 

If he loathed the vanity of dress, what 
would he think of its present-day inhumanity: ? 
If he scored the sports of his time as “re- 
mains of Gothic barbarity,” what would he 
think of the vast number of our blood sport 
devotees, estimated recently in the press as 
5,000,000, who seek amateur butchery as a 
delightful pastime? If he was inclined to a 
bloodless, humane diet, what would he think 
of the Chicago murders directly traced to 
the gigantic throat-cutting business of the 
hideous shambles? And he contended that 

“It is impossible that it should ever be neces- 
sary to violate the laws of justice mercy and 
truth.” 
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THE BLIND HORSE 


THE daily grind of treadmill life, 

Tals me near Kilby Street each day, 

Ani standing at the curb I often see 

An old black horse, with sightless eyes, 

His Ienees are bent, and bones show through his 
hide,— 

Bul noble is his patient fortitude. 

I never pass him by—he knows my voice, 

And softly whinnies when I speak, 

And nibbles at my knuckles with his lips 

Which is one way that horses show their love. 

The world to him must be a pitch dark void, 

Sans day, or night, or light from moon, 

And likely no one else speaks Icind to him. 

Well, anyway, unknowingly he has achieved 

What humans in this world but seldom gain— 

One sincere friend, who loves and pities hii, 

And does so wishing nothing in return. 


James L. Epwarps in Boston Herald 


AN ALASKAN ORPHAN 
MISS MARY EDELBROCK 


HIS baby moose is the pet of two soldiers 
at a telegraph station not far from Fair- 
banks, Alaska. He was only a few days old 
and nearly dead from exposure and starvation 
when the soldiers found him in the forest near 
the station. They carried the little animal 
to their quarters and wrapped him in a warm 
blanket. Until a nursing bottle could be sent 
to them from Fairbanks, the infant moose 
secured his nourishment from cloths soaked 
in warm canned milk. No trace of his mother 
was ever found. She probably had been shot 
by hunters. 

At the time of the picture the little orphan 
was one month old and gave every indication 
of growing up to be a husky bull moose. He 
was very frisky and objected to being photo- 
graphed. 

This picture was taken at nine o’clock on a 
June night, when it is not dark in the 
North. 


Kindness Wins 


EDWARD G. HUBER 
Major, United States Army Medical Corps 


INDNESS towards a horse whose dispo- 
sition is inclined to be mean will gener- 
ally result in changing that undesirable 
trait to one of gentleness, as has been well 
demonstrated in my own experience. Five 
years ago I bought a beautiful black mare 
in Missouri, had her shipped to me in San 
Francisco, and presented her to my daughter. 
The mare was promptly named “Jill,” as my 
own horse’s name is “Jack,” and it has 
been a family custom originated when we 
named a pair of Angora kittens “Peter” and 
“Wendy,” to name our pets appropriately. 
The new arrival was very distrustful and 
suspicious of every person and of every animal 
except Jack, to whom she took an instant 
fancy. Jack, by the way, has never in the 
fourteen years I have owned him shown any 
evidence that he ever had an unkind tendency. 
Jill immediately demonstrated that she was 
a “one man” animal in that she tolerated 
only one groom to take care of her. Every- 
one, even the groom, was always strictly on 
guard while in her vicinity. Another stable- 
man who once approached her too closely 
saw signs of an imminent kick and darted 
under a mule to avoid it. She would accept 
no apple or sugar from anyone, but if such 
a delicacy were laid down near her she might 
deign to eat it later in privacy. She kicked 
and bit me, as well as others. She was not 
shod for three weeks after her arrival for she 
wrecked the blacksmith shop on each of 
three occasions on which she was taken there. 
Soon after she consented to wear shoes— 
the blacksmith was successful when Jack 
accompanied her to the shop—my daughter 
inadvertently displeased her while she was 
holding the two horses waiting for me to 
come to accompany her on a ride. As a 
result Jill chased her across the front yard 
and almost onto the front porch. With bitter 
tears my “gift horse’ was then and there 
returned to me. During two and a half years 
Jill was ridden by my wife or daughter several 
times a week, and was always very kindly 
treated by all of us. Her disposition remained 
as bad as ever. I have good reason to suspect 
that she was teased at the stable because 
the rapid reactions thus elicited amused her 
tormentors. 

She was then transported to Boston with 
Jack and her accepted groom. On arrival 
there she seemed to blame me personally for 
all the inconveniences of the trip, and when- 
ever I came near her always tried to get at 
me, with her ears flat down on her head. 
She retained this attitude for several months 
until shortly after a change of stable and 
groom. In her new location, after a very 
few weeks, a remarkable transformation 
ensued. She liked all the half dozen grooms 
in the stable and showed signs of affection 
for me. My wife, daughter, and I had 
patiently tried hard for years to make her a 
pet and had been many times discouraged, 
but when our efforts finally bore fruit we 
were highly gratified. 

Her latest journey, to Atlanta, did not 
affect her as her previous travel did. She 
has become a great pet, highly intelligent, 
but somewhat discriminatory. On a recent 
occasion my wife wished to ride her, and 
found her loose in the corral. The only 


available groom was somewhat intoxicated. 
When he went with a halter to get her she 
resented being called for by a man not him- 


MAJOR HUBER’S MARE, “JILL” 


self and acted like a wild animal with an 
evident desire to put the man hors de combat. 
My wife insisted the man come out of the 
corral which he willingly did. She then 
stepped in, with the halter, and Jill came 
right over and put her nose into it. Jill 
has frequently given unmistakable evidence 
of her affection for me, and the following 
instance is one of the most recent. While 
riding with my wife through forest trails we 
came to a plot of excellent grass. We always 
allow our horses to graze a few minutes 
during each ride so I took the opportunity 
to explore, on foot, several possible paths to 
find the most desirable one for the continu- 
ation of our ride. My wife remained on Jill, 
and Jack wandered, as usual, where he 
wished. After I was out of sight Jill became 
restless, hurrying back and forth without 
eating, at the same time looking and listening 
intently in the direction I had gone. When, 
after a few minutes, I returned from the 
opposite direction, she quickly turned, flat- 
tened back her ears as only Jill can, hurried 
to me, and just as she reached me pointed 
her ears forward until they almost touched, 
saying as plain as could be, ““Where have you 
been? I got so worried and nervous with 
you gone, but now that you are here again, 
how glad I am to see you; and, by the way, 
have you any apples or sugar in your pockets?” 


ALL education and all moral discipline 
should have but one object,—to make altruism 
predominant over egotism. ComTE 


“Be Kind to Animals” Week, April 12-17; 
Humane Sunday, April 11, 1926. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


MARCH, 1926 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


ELECTROCUTING AN ELEPHANT 


PICTURE has been appearing in many 

papers of the great elephant known as 
“Tex.” owned by the Moon Brothers Circus, 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, which was to be 
publicly electrocuted. Having become dan- 
gerous and having broken loose and destroyed 
property and human life, according to the 
press notices, he was to be killed by electricity 
in the open air auditorium at the state fair 
grounds and tickets were being sold for the 
occasion. We immediately wrote the Moon 
Brothers our conviction that the attempt to 
electrocute so large an animal would mean for 
him a death of indescribable torture, basing 
our reasons on the authority of many expert 
electrical engineers. We also sent by wire 
the directions secured from the Central Park 
Zoo, New York, as to the only humane 
method—a bullet from a Springfield army 
rifle. Up to this writing we have heard 
nothing. The affair was to take place the 
latter part of January. 

When those using electric cages for small 
animals tell us that they believe death is 
instantaneous when everything works per- 
fectly, and having ourselves seen dogs and 
cats coming back to consciousness after 
having been removed from the cages, and 
knowing the agony suffered by men who, 
having been horribly shocked by electric 
currents, have regained consciousness, we 
can only imagine the possibilities of torture 
in store for this poor elephant in the proposed 
plan. For all large animals especially, the 
bullet is the only absolutely sure and pain- 
less death when properly directed. 

Since writing the above, we have learned 
authoritatively that the elephant will not be 
electrocuted. 


FOR TEACHERS ON HUMANE DAY 


E hope every teacher in grammar 
grades of Massachusetts schools will 
observe Friday, April 16, as Humane Day in 
Schools. For their assistance a new leaflet, 
containing helpful suggestions, readings, and 
a short one-act play, will be prepared by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Copies will be 
sent free to teachers in Massachusetts. 
Those in other states, wishing to use the 
leaflet, may purchase them at cost, $1.50 per 
100 copies, provided that orders for large 
quantities are received by March 20. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17. 


THE FLORIDA BULL-FIGHT 


E are glad to publish the following 

letter received from Governor Martin 
of Florida, in reply to our appreciation of 
his efforts to stop the bull-fight arranged for 
in Tampa, chiefly by a foreign element repre- 
senting in no sense the better people of the 
city: 

STATE OF FLORIDA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


January 8, 1926 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 

I want to thank you for your letter of the 
5th inst., commending my action regarding 
the alleged Tampa bull-fight exhibition. 

It is amazing to me to try to understand 
how anyone can be in favor of bull-fighting 
and, in my opinion, an exhibition of a bull- 
fight is just as illegal as a real bull-fight as it 
is nothing, more or less, than simply an 
opening wedge for real bull-fights, and I am 
not going to permit such things to happen 
in this State, if I can possibly help it. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Joun W. Martin, 
Governor 


JEWISH SLAUGHTERING 
et ALEX LYONS of Brooklyn, rela- 


tive to the use of wine for sacramental 
purposes now that prohibition is in effect, 
says he is “heartily in favor of the abolition 
of wine in all religious ceremonies so long as 
we remain subject to the law of prohibition.” 
He continues, and here are significant words: 
“Any religious ceremony is only a means to an 
end and can, by proper authority, be abolished 
or supplemented.”” Very justly The Animals’ 
Friend says with reference to this statement: 
This matter concerns us here only because 
it is a parallel case to the Jewish slaughter in 
our country. This, as everyone admits, is a 
disgusting and cruel method and outrages the 
principles of our humane law. It is permitted 
only because it is included in Jewish ritual. 
As Rabbi Lyons says, “any religious cere- 
mony is only a means to an end,” and if it 
outrages the feelings of the country we cer- 
tainly have no right for the sake of the cruelly 
ill-used animals to allow it for the sake of an 
ancient barbaric ritual of a portion of the 
population. 


CARDINAL MERCIER 


HERE has been framed and _ hanging 

in our office since 1920 a letter received 
from the late Cardinal Mercier signed by 
his own hand. A request had come to us 
from him for certain literature relative to 
humane education, and his letter was the 
acknowledgment of its receipt. The letter, 
translated, is as follows: 
Archeveche de Malines 

Malines, 14 Fevrier, 1920 

Monsieur le President, 

I have received the literature sent and am 
appreciative of your kind attention. I do 
not wish to delay my thanks. 

As soon as I can find a bit of leisure I 
shall acquaint myself with it. 

Accept, Monsieur le President, the assur- 
ance of my sincere regard. 

(Signed) Carp. Mercier, Arch. de Malines 


Monsieur Rowley 


President de American Humane Education 
Society 


FOR EVERY THOUGHTFUL READER 

ARL GREY, secretary of State for } or- 

eign Affairs for England during the y«ars 
which preceded the Great War and after, has 
written into his “Twenty-Five Years,” 
lished some months ago, certain things ‘iat 
those vears of tragic experience taught im 
as a statesman and diplomat. We believe 
that many of our readers, unable perhaps to 
obtain these two volumes, will be glad to see 
the following quotations: 


“More than one true thing may be said 
about the causes of the war, but the state- 
ment that comprises most truth is that mili- 
tarism and the armaments inseparable from 
it made war inevitable.” 


“Every country had been piling up arma- 
ments and perfecting preparations for war. 
The object in each case had been security. 
The effect had been precisely the contrary of 
what was intended and desired. Instead of 
a sense of security there had been produced a 
sense of fear, which was yearly increasing.” 

“Such was the general condition of Europe; 
preparations for war had produced fear, and 
fear predisposes to violence and catastrophe.” 


“The Great War has been the most tre- 
mendous experience in the history of civi- 
lized man, and the assumption that he has 
learned nothing from it except to prepare 
and to make another war is unreasonable.” 


“The public mind is much exercised by a de- 
sire to restrict armaments. It seems to be the 
understanding that competition in armaments 
does not lead to security. The next stage is 
for it. to realize that only a sense of security 
will prevent growth of armaments. When 
this stage is reached, the public will be un- 
mistakably face to face with the problem of 
how to produce this essential feeling of 
security.” 


“To solve this problem will require the con- 
centrated effort of all the Great Nations in 
concert, and if this is to be fortheoming, it 
will be necessary for them to understand that 
the solution of this problem is the supreme 
need of civilized Mankind.” 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


Humane Sunday, April 11 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
WALTER M. KENDALL, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHARLES G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston 
CHARLES E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Teleph (Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 
L. Wittarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN AMBROSE F. NowLin 
Harvey R. Futter Enos 
Water B. Pore L. A. LeCain 
Davin A. Botton Epwin D. Moopy 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Mrs. Epirn W. Crarkr, President 
Mrs. Lucrus Cumminas, Vice-President 
Mrs. A. J. Fursusu, Treasurer 
Miss HeLen W. Porrer, Secretary 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............. 668 
Animals examined ............. 5,916 
Number of prosecutions......... 43 
Number of convictions ......... 40 
Horses taken from work ........ 61 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 109 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected.............. 19,213 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


_ The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during January of $200 each from P. G. P., 
M. T. E., and Mrs. T. M. M.; $100 each 
from Mrs. M. R., Mrs. E. H. E., Mr. and Mrs. 
H. T. H., J. C. B., J. S. A., Mrs. C. P. H., 
Miss C. L. D., A. M. D., and Mrs. F. W. J.; 
$75 from J. H. G.; $50 each from L. T. F., 
Mrs. H. M. B., W. D. H., F. H. B., E. P. B., 
and H. W. W.; $35 from V. B. C.; $30 from 
E. N. C.; $25 each from T. S., C. B. J., C. & 
McB., Misses F., I. A. S., H. D. B., J. C 
A. 8. E., T. A. Mrs. Z. RB. G.. F. L. 
C. W. L., M. M. MclL., Mrs. E. S. R., E. W 
R., H. M. R., Mrs. H. J. S.. A. T., Mr. and 
Mrs. F. H. C., Mrs. G. T. D., B. S. L., Mrs. 
W. W. L., F. W.S., C. B. W., N. C. Y., Mrs. 
E. D. N., Mrs. J. G. T., Mrs. E. E. W., Mrs. 
J. F. B., and F. J. C.: and $20 each from 
B. F.S., I. S., G. W., Mrs. P. A. C., Dr. and 
Mrs. J. D., Mrs. W. C. S., G. R. L., Mrs. 
W. H. F., Mrs. A. A. H., and L. P. O. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Miss Emma Evans of Westfield, Mrs. 
Lulu S. Kimball of Brookline, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Guilfoyle of Chelsea. 

The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges $140, interest. 

February 9, 1926. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, v.v.s. 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 tol. | 


Advice for sick or injured animals. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 628 Cases 1,601 
Dogs 432 Dogs 1,214 
Cats 172 Cats 377 
Horses 18 Birds 9 
Birds 6 Cow 1 
Operations 498 


Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,°15, 53,999 
Free Dispensary cases ............. 81,050 


“THE HORSE SAITH HA! HA!” 


From editorial in The New York Times 


HE horse may very likely, as he is repre- 

sented in the Book of Job, today be 
saying “Ha! ha!’ For he is in one way 
“coming back”; and that he is to “come into 
his own” again there are not lacking indica- 
tions. His one way and his own are unques- 
tionably to be in the functions of the saddle 
horse. Central Park, with not much reputation 
as a resort for riders, offers them a good deal 
more than Rotten Row in London, most 
famous of all equestrian paths—a poor straight- 
away stretch of just under a mile, where you 
can only retrace your steps when you reach 
the end. Paris has charming scenery in the 
Bois after you have got out of the avenue 
leading thereto. Most large American cities 
are in better case than New York. Wash- 
ington, no doubt, is the most to be envied. 
Rock Creek Park is a paradise for riders, 
who might think themselves a hundred miles 
away after the first ten minutes, with the 
much-forded stream, the meadows and woods. 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago have taken 
good care of their riders. The Riding Club of 
Chicago knows of twenty miles of bridle 
paths in that city’s parks, and in the 27,000 
acres of adjacent public forest preserves 175 
miles more. The same authority reports that 
as against 500 riders in Chicago five years ago, 
there are now 8,000. Buffalo and Cincinnati 
have been building fine riding clubhouses; 
Los Angeles, Denver and several other west- 
ern cities are doing the same. 

A noble, delightful and health-giving rec- 
reation is reviving both in America and in 
England. Its revival is due; and it will 
mean much good for everybody who has to 
do with it. Then not only the horse but his 
riders will say “Ha! ha!” 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are 
marked with the names of the donors. 


TREMONT TEMPLE BIRD LECTURES 


HE Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals joins this 
year with the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
in the presentation of the following program 
at Tremont Temple, Boston, on Saturdays, 
at 2 p. M., beginning February 27, when 
William L. Finley is the attraction, and the 
subject, “The Cruise of a Naturalist,” will 
be illustrated with moving pictures. 

On March 6, Robert Cushman Murphy will 
speak on “Mountain and Seacoast in Ecuador,” 
illustrated with still and motion pictures. On 
March 13, Thornton Burgess comes with 
“Old Orchard and Green Forest Friends,” 
intimate tales of birds and animals inimitably 
told and beautifully illustrated. Then, on 
March 20, Ernest Thompson Seton, the well- 
known author, will give “Voices of the Night,” 
illustrated—tales of the mystery of moon- 
light, the velvety darkness of the forest ar- 
cades, their night cries and the birds and 
animals that make them. 

Edward Avis, violinist and bird mimic, will 
give his whistling reproductions of bird songs 
as a curtain raiser before each lecture. Course 
tickets will be $2.50 each. Single admissions, 
on sale at the office of each Society or at the 
door, 75 cents each. A limited number of 
reserved seats, on the floor of the hall, are 
priced at $5.00 each. Reserved seats for 
single lectures, $1.50 each, at office of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, and at office of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, 69 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The proceeds will be divided between the 
two societies. 


GOVERNOR BAXTER IN AUSTRALIA 


HE first statement on humane matters 

ever broadcast in Australia, was that 
by Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter of Maine, 
from Sydney, last December. In it the well- 
known humanitarian said: 

Our friends the domestic animals and 
birds are much the same the world over. 
They serve us, obey us, comfort us and give 
their lives for us. They are indispensable 
to our existence, entirely dependent upon us 
for their food and care. It is our duty and 
privilege to provide for them while they live 
and give them a merciful death when the 
time comes that their lives must be taken. 

Kindness is the greatest of virtues. Con- 
sideration for others, whether humans or 
dumb animals, is the finest trait of human 
nature. It is the essence of unselfishness. 
No person, truly kind, can be kind to per- 
sons and yet cruel to animals. The helpless 
and dependent, wherever and whatever they 
are, deserve our consideration. 

To beat or overload the patient horse who 
suffers in silence and bends to the will of 
his cruel driver, to abuse the loving, faithful 
dog who gladly would die to save his master, 
to neglect or maltreat the domestic animals 
that provide us with food and clothing, to 
inflict unnecessary suffering even upon wild 
beasts, are wrongs that only can be righted 
by their complete abolition. 

If children are started with the right 
point of view toward animals and taught 
kindness toward them, they become better 
citizens, violence and revenge will be elim- 
inated from their natures and a distinct 
contribution thereby will be made toward 
universal brotherhood and ultimate World 
Peace. 
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Peace ON EARTH, 


INDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. . 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 
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HOW THEY DO IT IN AUSTRALIA 


N Sydney, Australia, Humane Sunday and 
Be Kind to Animals Week will be observed 
just one week later than here in America. 
Plans are announced in the Royal S. P. C. A. 
Journal as follows: 


Humane Sunday will be celebrated on 
April 18 (a fortnight after Easter). His 
Excellency the Governor-General will open 
our week on the following day (Monday, 
the 19th) in the Town Hall, at 3 p.m. Amongst 
other fixtures will be a shop conducted daily 
by our lady workers (possibly this may con- 
tinue for a fortnight). 

On the Saturday, April 24, a Garden Fete 
or Party will be held at the residence of 
Miss Eadith Walker, at her residence, “‘Yar- 
alla,’ Concord. 


GREAT PROGRESS IN SPAIN 


Federation Obtains Royal Order Making 
Animal Protection Compulsory 


REMARKABLE “Circular Royal Or- 

der,” reprinted below, has been issued 
by the Prime Minister of Spain in the inter- 
ests of animal protection. The Iberian 
Federation of Societies for the Protection of 
Animals and Plants celebrated at the Central 
University in Madrid, on December 6 last, 
an event of prime significance in humane 
work. It was the distribution of prizes to 
children of all the schools in the province of 
Madrid that took part in the artistic and 
literary competitions organized by the Society. 
The Royal Princesses and other titled ladies, 
the rector of the university, delegates of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and the Lord 
Mayor, all participated in the exercises. 
The Iberian Federation will publish a new 
magazine for animals, under the direction of 
Secretary Joaquin Julia. 

This is the Royal Order, as issued December 
26, 1925. 

A Circular Royal Order 

Your Excetiency: In all countries of 
culture, and Spain occupies a prominent 
place amongst them, there is given each day 
more attention to guarantee kind treatment 
to animals and respect to plants, making 
this an educational practice that affirms 
humane ideas and feelings. 

The Spanish legislation is not lacking in 
the way of rules towards this end, but there 
is lacking homogeneity in the legislation and 
preciseness in its determinations, and this 
moves the Prime Minister to order in the 
name of H. M. the King (G. S. H.) the 
following: 

First. Protection to domestic animals and 
to useful plants in the whole nation is de- 
clared compulsory. 

Second. Such Associations as may be 
formed with the aim of extending and intro- 
ducing such principles as may lead to said 
protection, will be declared of public utility. 

Third. To group these Associations and 
even to federate them with those of other 
countries, a Board will be appointed depend- 
ent on the home office, and this Board will 
suggest the rules which will determine the 
interference of the Authorities and their agents, 
and the rights of the Boards of the Associa- 
tions herein referred to, to cause the pun- 
ishment of such breaches as may take place, 
or the reward corresponding to laudable acts. 

Fourth. All the Ministries so soon as they 
may have relation with the stipulations of this 
Royal Order, will establish such rules as they 
may deem convenient to make effective the 
object aimed at. 

Fifth. The medals granted by the Board 
of the Societies for the Protection of Animals 
and Plants, as encouragement and reward of 
laudable acts, are invested with official char- 
acter. 


A CAT-ALOGUE 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL boy, handed in 
the following composition on “Cats”: 
“Cats that’s meant for little boys to maul 
and tease is called Maultease cats. Some 
cats is rekernized by how quiet their purs is 
and these is named Pursian cats. The cats 
what has very bad tempers is called Angorie 
cats. And cats with deep feelins is called 
Feline cats. I don’t like cats.” 


HUMANE WORK AT THE HAGU! 


The “Shop-Window” Serves as Fine 
Educational Feature 


NE of the most untiring and consist--nt 
workers in the broad field of hum: ne 
education is Miss E. des Tombe, founder «nd 
secretary of the Dutch Jack London Club ond 
also secretary of the Netherlands S. P. C. \., 
The Hague, Holland. With a_perspec'ive 
that has already led to fine results, she jas 
made a specialty of arranging Animal-Protec- 
tion Exhibitions in various cities and towns of 
Holland, wherever a good opportunity was 
afforded. In accomplishing such aims she 
has acquired, and is in constant need oi, a 
large amount of material, posters, models in 
miniature, magazines, pictorial literature; in 
fine, anything that can be used to convey the 
humane idea, to promote better care and a 
kinder regard for animals, is welcomed by 
Miss des Tombe from any and every source. 
It is her method to exhibit some phase of 
animal treatment, feeding, housing, transport- 
ing, etc., showing both good and bad examples, 
and, before school children sometimes more 
than a thousand in number, pointing out and 
explaining the better way and emphasizing 
it by contrast. Adults as well as children are 
interested on these occasions and a salutary 
impression is made. 

Another idea worked out by Miss des 
Tombe is the utilizing of a “Shop Window” at 
headquarters for suitable and attractive ex- 
hibits to be changed fortnightly. In recent 
correspondence Miss des Tombe says: 

“We shall always try to imitate realities in 
their natural size or in small models; the shop 
window will engage children and grown-ups 
in contests, so as to secure their interest and 
to educate them. This shop-window has to 
fulfil a grand mission: it has to teach man and 
child, love for animals, the needs of animals, 
the right of animals and the right way to 
treat animals. 

“We will endeavor to achieve this in the 
most attractive way. In the Christmas holi- 
days, for instance, the window will be quite 
crowded with children enjoying a gratuitous 
lesson in the making of birds’ shelters; posters 
concerning birds and bird protection will at 
the same time be exhibited.” 

Our American Humane Education Society 
has sent a considerable amount of material 
for use in this most excellent work whose 
zealous promoter earnestly asks for the co- 
operation of all humane organizations the 
world over. 


TO OUR FRIENDS, THE PRESS 


ITH the approach of national Be Kind 
to Animals Week, April 12-17, we 
wish to extend thanks and appreciation to the 
American press for its hearty co-operation in 
making previous observances of the week the 
successes they have been. Not only during 
Be Kind to Animals Week. but throughout 
the year, the newspapers have been most kind 
in giving space to the humane cause. We 
feel confident that our newspaper friends, from 
the large city dailies, with their hundreds of 
thousands of subscribers, to the small city 
weeklies, will this year again, realizing the 
far-reaching possibilities of good from hu- 
mane education, give generous space to the 
Be Kind to Animals cause. Local humane 
societies and national organizations will cheer- 
fully respond to requests for information and 
general literature on the subject. 
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SONG OF THE THRUSH 
EDITH MIRICK 


WIIAT are those haunting memories that throng 
Baci: to my heart at evening with your song? 


Fresh, crystal pureness of a mountain lake, 
Deep, luring coolness underneath the still, 
Tal! pines that fringe the shore, wave ripplings, 

And silver twilight over wooded hill. 


These are the sweet enchantments that you bring 
Back to my heart, at evening, as you sing. 


SHOOTING BOBOLINKS FOR SPORT 


Y rendezvous with the bobolinks in- 

cluded looking into the shooting of 
these birds for sport in the Atlantic States from 
New Jersey south, as permitted at present 
during open season by both State and Federal 
authorities. There seems to be less done of 
this than formerly. For one thing public 
sentiment is against it. For another the 
marshes near large cities, Washington and 
Philadelphia, for instance, have been drained 
for various purposes and the remaining ones 
are more difficult of access. There seem to 
be no statistics available of the numbers of 
birds now shot for sport. It has been esti- 
mated at 5 per cent of the total. One thing 
is certain, according to the rice-planters: 
though the acreage planted along the coast 
steadily diminishes, the number of birds com- 
ing to the remaining fields does not. Shoot- 
ing for sport and bird-minding with a gun 
seem to me to have but little effect in saving 
the rice. But I think the right kind of me- 
chanical scare-crow, modeled on the idea sug- 
gested by the soaring marsh hawks, might do 
it. I recommend this to present-day Eli 
Whitneys. To save the rice and the birds, 
too, would be no mean service to agriculture. 


Winturop PackarD 


THE FOOD OF SPONGES 
LESTER EUBANKS 


ANY surprising facts are encountered 
by the person who becomes interested 
in the study of animal life. One of the hard- 
est things to believe is that the sponge you use 
daily was once an animal, and not a vegetable 
growth of the ocean. Sponges live their own 
lives, and eat their food as other animals do. 
The separate existence of a sponge begins 
with the breaking away from the parent of a 
tiny particle. The latter, after being whirled 
about for a time by the tides and currents, 
eventually attaches itself to a piece of rock, 
and from that home it seeks its own liveli- 
hood. 

The food of infant sponges consists of yelk 
cells, which contain a form of nourishment. 
Later, as the sponge grows, it requires some- 
thing more solid, and this is brought by the 
currents, which sweep into a bag, half mouth, 
half stomach, minute particles of the new food. 


JEREMY BENTHAM A CENTURY AGO 


HE legislator ought to interdict every- 

thing which may serve to lead to 
cruelty. * * * Why should the law refuse its 
protection to any sensitive being? The time 
will come when humanity will extend its 
mantle over everything which breathes. We 
have begun by attending to the condition of 
slaves; we shall finish by softening that of 
all the animals which assist our labors or 
supply our wants.” 


With March Come the Bluebirds 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photographs by the Author 


HE bluebird of all our thrushes stays 
with us the greatest number of months 
each year. Not even the robin, which is an 
early spring arrival, stays with us quite as 
long, since it leaves a little earlier in the fall. 
The bluebird is a true harbinger of spring. 


“A BRIGHT-EYED BLUEBIRD AT THE 
POST BIRD-HOUSE, FASTENED 
TO THE BUR OAK” 


I see him early in March either winging his 
way overhead bound for other parts, or hover- 
ing about the posts in the neighboring fences. 
From then on, here in the north (Wisconsin), 
we have them for neighbors for eight full 
months, for this hardy bird does not leave 
again until November is well advanced. Nor 
does an early fall snow-storm discourage him 
and cause him to leave before he has stayed 
with us the whole of his allotted time. Dur- 
ing those eight months hardly a day passes 
without our seeing and hearing these birds. 
More delightful bird neighbors one cannot ask. 

The prothonotary warbler nests in holes in 
stubs. The tree swallow among the swallows 
does the same, as does the crested flycatcher 
among the flycatchers and the house wren 
among the wrens, catbirds and_ thrashers. 
The bluebird among our thrushes has similar 
tastes at nesting time, for it nests in holes in 
trees, stubs, posts and stumps. Often the 
nesting-hole is but two or three feet from the 
ground, though at times it may be ten or 
twelve. But this bird is not a feathered car- 
penter, as it nests either in natural cavities 
or in holes made by other birds. Its eggs, like 
those of our other thrushes, are bluish in color. 

The flute-like, mellow notes of this bird are 
always pleasant. Though the same ones are 
uttered over and over, they never become 
tiresome or monotonous. Bluebirds roam 
about a good deal and do not remain in one 
place for any length of time uttering their 
notes. They may utter their notes near by a 


few times, after which they move off and you 


hear the notes but faintly. But even if these 
birds did utter their notes over and over near 
us, I do not think we would tire of them or 
think them monotonous because they are 
low and have a very pleasant quality. ‘* “Ber- 
muda! Bermuda! Bermuda! he seems _ to 
say,” writes Burroughs in regard to the blue- 
bird, ‘tas if both invoking and lamenting.” 
Some other excellent interpretations of its 
notes are ““Tru-al-ly, tru-al-lv,” “tur-wee, tur- 
wee,” and “su-gar, su-gar.”” Its most com- 
mon note of alarm is a sharp “twit.” 

Bluebirds begin nesting very early in the 
spring and raise at least two broods of voung- 
sters each year. I have noticed that these 
birds feed their first broods on many cut- 
worms, no doubt thus helping save many 
crops for farmers and gardeners. After the 
nesting season, which does not end until July, 
small flocks of bluebirds are to be seen roam- 
ing about wherever their fancy leads them. 
These flocks are family parties made up of a 
pair of old birds and their offspring. What 
care-free, happy-go-lucky roving treasure 
seekers bluebirds then are! 

A bird-bath proves a great attraction to 
bluebirds, especially after the nesting season. 
One, two, sometimes three family parties 
visit our bird-baths at the same time. Then 
how many pretty birds we see! Then as 
many young and old birds as possible get in 
the water where they splash and have a great 
time. The others await their turns when 
they, too, have some fun. The young birds 
may easily be distinguished from their par- 
ents by their spotted thrush-like breasts or 
vests. We have sometimes had twenty or 
more bluebirds at our baths at one time. 

Bluebirds are also rather easily attracted 
to the premises by means of bird-houses or 
nesting-boxes. I have found that they 
quickly take possession of natural nesting 
holes. A few years ago I cut a piece sixteen 
inches long from an old post. This contained 


“THE OTHER POST BIRD-HOUSE IN 


WHICH A PAIR OF BLUEBIRDS RAISED 
TWO BROODS OF YOUNGSTERS” 
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a natural cavity in which birds had, no doubt, 
at one time or another nested. I fastened this 
first to a post in the north fence, but later 
moved it south of the house, nailing it to a 
bur oak. Bluebirds have used this on three 
occasions for their nests. Last spring I cut 
a similar piece from another old post. This I 
fastened to a post in the yard fence. <A pair 
of bluebirds took possession of it but a few 
minutes after I had it in place. These blue- 
birds had been hovering about the place for 
a few days looking for a nesting-hole. Nat- 
urally, they lost no time in claiming the piece 
of post as soon as they saw it. They success- 
fully reared five youngsters in it after which 
they again used it in raising a brood of four. 
These bluebirds took a great fancy to their 
nesting-place, guarding it against the intru- 
sions of other birds long after their last 
youngsters were safely out of it. Late in the 
fall we often saw them warring on red-headed 
woodpeckers that occasionally flew to it. 


OUR BUSINESS 


INDING one’s own business is a very 
good practice in itself, but to do so in 
the right way it is absolutely necessary for us 
to understand just what our business is. Too 
often the expression, “I knew it was no busi- 
ness of mine” is used as an excuse for a lack 
of interference when we see an animal mis- 
treated. It is the business of every man, 
woman, or child to protect the weak. Nearly 
all animals are rendered weak by man’s do- 
minion over them. The horse, an embodi- 
ment of strength, is helpless in the hands of 
his driver because of the bit in his mouth, and 
because of his helplessness it is our duty to 
interfere, whenever by so doing we are able to 
protect him from abuse or unkindness. 

It is probably a mistaken idea in regard to 
what one’s own business is and how it should 
be minded that makes a crowd of men gather 
and watch a horse vainly trying to pull a load 
over an icy or bare spot in the street without 
offering tolenda hand. So often a little good- 
natured help from several bystanders would 
save much slipping and straining on the part 
of a tired horse. 

There is no better time to attend to our 
business of helping and protecting the help- 
less than during the winter and spring months, 
when both the food and footing of our animal 
friends are made uncertain by the snow and ice. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 


Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


THE HOUSEHOLD PHILOSOPHER 


WHERE THERE'S A WILL, THERE’S A 
“4 


WAY 


EMEROI STACY 


OGO” is an immense black cat without 
a single white hair to emphasize his 
black ones. Whether the crossing of one’s 
path by a black cat brings bad luck or not is a 
debatable question, depending a great deal on 
the way one is brought up. Being a black 
cat, however, in the case of Togo, is a decided 
stroke of good luck, for he is the spoiled head 
of the household. 

There is one chair in the living-room of the 
Brown home, a cushioned chair, which is 
Togo’s favorite place for an after-dinner nap. 
This chair is the property of Grandmother 
Brown, and she, too, likes the chair better 
than any other in the house. When dinner is 
over, there is always a race between the two 
to see who will get the chair first. 

The other day Togo entered the room and 
found Grandmother Brown seated comfort- 
ably in the bone of contention. He seemed 
to debate the matter for a moment, sitting on 
the floor directly in front of her, and regarding 
her fixedly. He then walked to the door, 
scratched on it, mewed, and looked around as 
if expecting her to come and let him out. 
Grandmother obligingly went to the door, 
opened it, and looked down unsuspectingly. 
There was a scurry between her feet that al- 
most tripped her. Looking around, she saw 
Togo leap into the chair she had left, curl him- 
self up contentedly, and close his eyes, prepara- 
tory to taking a much-needed sleep. Grand- 
mother Brown says she is sure there was 
wicked joy in the one glance Togo gave her 
before his heavy eyelids drooped. 


A STORY OF THE WILD DEER-M!CE 
D. LANGE 


NLY once have I been able to ‘race 
definitely the work of the white-fovoted 
deer-mice so I could say: This is the resu't. 

I was camping on an island covered with 
rich black soil and a fine growth of tall elms 
and other hard woods. I was not trying to 
follow the trails of the secretive little quadru- 
peds. I was trying to learn more of the 
ways of the great blue herons, whose colony 
of bulky nests was placed in the tops of the 
tallest trees. The young herons protested my 
presence in the colony by pelting me with re- 
gurgitated fish, and as I examined the odd 
missiles of carp, sucker and pike, I noticed 
that the whole island was covered with seed- 
lings of a shrub known as bladdernut. 

The seed-capsules of this shrub, I have often 
imagined must have furnished woodland 
rattles to the Indian children, for they form 
odd triangular little bags, which adhere to the 
twigs into winter, and in which two or three 
shiny nutlets rattle loosely about like gravel 
in a paper bag. 

Many a time have I wondered to what 
woodland bird or little beasts the bladdernut 
bush appealed for the dissemination of its 
seeds. Strange appetites and likes prevail, 
it is true, amongst the wood folk just as 
amongst humans. The Canada grouse packs 
its crop with the resinous leaves of the tama- 
rack, some birds eat the almost dry fruit of 
sumach and poison ivy, and mice or chip- 
munks deftly scrape the pulp and seeds out of 
the prickly gooseberry; but what creature 
can have acquired a taste for dry, papery bags 
containing nothing but a few nutlets as hard 
as stone? 

These thoughts passed through my mind as 
I walked over the ground which looked like a 
bladdernut nursery. The storms of autumn 
and winter shake the rattles off the bushes 
so that in March and April only a very few 
are left on the twigs. But how could the 
wind distribute them evenly over high and 
low ground? How did the little ivory nuts 
get out of the bags which generally do not 
open? 

Still marveling at the uniform growth of 
bladdernut seedlings, I sauntered toward a 
rise of ground, and came upon a hillock which 
looked as if it might be a small Indian mound. 
Without looking for anything in particular 
I dug into its side a few inches and chanced 
upon the deserted winter quarters of little 
white-foot. 

There must have been a family of them, for 
their kitchen middens consisted of a large 
quantity of various husks and shells, and 
amongst them were several quarts of the ivory 
seeds of the bladdernut. Each seed had the 
end deftly cut off and the contents extracted. 

I had at last discovered the thread, which 
connects little white-foot with the rattles on 
the bladdernut bushes. 

Had they just opened the bags, which they 
had discovered as they mined and tunnelled in 
and’ under the snow; or had they also made 
bold to cut the rattles from the bushes when 
the night was too dark for the owls to see 
them? 

In either case, they had carried into their 
nests many a nutlet, but they had lost enough 
on their labyrinthian trails to have planted a 
whole county with bladdernut bushes. 


“Be Kind to Animals’”’ Week, April 12-17; 
Humane Sunday, April 11, 1926. 
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TREK OF THE BISON 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


THE thin blue wind of the wpper North 
Hus had a voice for you and me; 
A wice, a voice for the plains we left 
In trammels of far captivity! 
It's had a rustle of prairie-grass 
When blooms are tall and plumy-fair; 
It's had a tang, a blossomy tang— 
This thin blue waste of whispering air! 


We lead the herd, O Mate of Mine; 
We break our way in the wilderness; 
We head for the miles where the home-stars 
shine 
With God as compass in sore distress! 
We ford the rivers that lie between; 
We stir to ripples the placid tide, 
The dusk of muzzles barely seen 
Above the stretch of waters wide! 


We see the mountains dimly blue 

In ranges there to the smiling South, 
While every hoof-beat twinkles the dew 

Out of the hair-bell’s fragrant mouth! 
We take the trail to the weary top 

And rise with the foot-hills one by one; 
The cliffs lean over but safe we drop 

To where the long, long trek is done! 


CRUELTY TO MONTANA HORSES 


F the report reprinted below, from The 

Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., of 
January 24, is true, we trust Chief Moran will 
be successful in prosecuting the offenders. 
This is the report, from Havre, Montana: 

Havre loves horses, as most of Montana 
does, and hence this section is stirred by re- 
ports of cruelty to range beasts rounded up 
in Montana and shipped east for slaughter. 

James Moran, chief of police here, has been 
looking into shipments passing through the 
city and he reports that cruelty he discovers 
must cease or arrests will follow. 

Horses are crowded so closely in the cars 
that many are dead when unloaded. They 
are so starved they chew the timber in the 
cars. They perish of thirst. Colts are 
crowded in with their mothers, to be trampled 
to death in the crush. 

Chief Moran has taken the matter up with 
railway officials, who, of course, are not to 
blame, the shippers being responsible for the 
cruelty. 

Laws against cruelty to animals, Moran 
says, will give him ample authority to proceed 
against all who are guilty. 


ONE SIDE ONLY 


N the Camrose Canadian (Alberta) we 

read this about “The Pussy Cat’’: 

“Someone has been looking into the merits 
and demerits of the hearthside pet, the cat. 
It is calculated that Canada harbors 1,750,000 
cats and that their cost to the country each 
year is in the vicinity of $87,500,000. This 
estimate takes into consideration the killing of 
valuable birds.” 

As if this were the only side of the matter! 
Of course the “‘calculated” cost to the country 
is as much a wild guess as is the number of 
cats there. But what of the value to unknown 
numbers of farmers of these same cats? Then, 
it may be presumed that there are some folks 
in Canada to whom sentiment for the “‘harm- 
less, necessary cat” is an asset not to be 
measured in dollars and cents. 


The Fur Industry and Trapping 


W. K. HORTON 


Chairman, Humane Trapping Committee, The American Humane Association 


UDGING from a letter appearing.in the 
Christian Science Monitor, written by 
David C. Mills, General Director of the Na- 
tional Association of the Fur Industry, there 
is not such a wide difference of opinion be- 
tween the views of the fur industries and the 
Humane Trapping Committee of The Ameri- 
can Humane Association. 

Mr. Mills very properly states, “We do feel 
that in any industry where the destruction of 
an animal is an unavoidable part of its pro- 
ductive processes THERE IS AN OBLIGA- 
TION UPON EVERY ONE IN THAT 
INDUSTRY TO ENDEAVOR TO MAKE 
THE KILLING AS FREE FROM PAIN 
AS POSSIBLE. 

“Believing this, the National Fur Industry 
offers a reward of $10,000 for the invention of 
a trap that would fulfill all the practical re- 
quirements of the trapper as the steel trap 
does, but that would have the additional qual- 
ities of killing its victim immediately.” 

The Humane Trapping Committee hopes 
that this prize will prove a sufficient incentive 
to stimulate inventive genius to produce a 
satisfactory trap. 

If the purpose of trapping in the United 
States is to destroy predatory vermin then 
legislation in most states must be radically 
changed. How thoroughly the fur bearers 
have been protected in New York State is set 
forth in a Bulletin issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

No, the purpose of the legislation is to per- 
petuate not to exterminate vermin. If we are 
going to do the job let’s make it thorough. 
There is no kindness in cutting off a dog’s tail 
an inch at a time. 

The Humane Trapping Committee has al- 
ways tried to make its statements regarding 
the trapping situation as accurate as possible. 
We are quite willing to accept Mr. Mills’ 
statement that there are not one hundred 
million animals trapped annually in the 
United States. Unfortunately there are no 
accurate statistics. A few states do compile 
records. Among these is Louisiana that in 


1924 reported 6,900,000 pelts taken. 
The huge fur sales in New York City and 
St. Louis involve annually the sale of millions 


of skins. Some of these are re-sales and 
many of them are imported. It does not 
require much imagination, however, to see 
that the number of pelts used must reach an 
enormous figure when it is almost impossible 
for a woman to buy a coat without at least a 
fur collar. 

Government reports from Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia and Maine, indicate that approxi- 
mately 8,125,000 animals were trapped in 
those states last year, but even these statistics 
are incomplete. There are many other states 
in which large numbers of fur-bearing animals 
are caught annually. Were we to place the 
average catch, at 50,000 in each of the re- 
maining states including Alaska, we would 
have an approximate catch of 30,000,000 a 
year. Allowing Mr. Mills’ ten per cent esti- 
maie to stand as that representing those taken 
in steel traps there would then be three mil- 
lion animals actually delivered to the trade 
through the use of the most infernal invention 
known to man. If the job is no bigger than 
protecting this ten per cent of wild life, then 
it is sufficiently great to justify the united 
effort of women and humane lovers through- 
out the United States to insist upon legisla- 
tion doing away with the non-killing steel trap. 

The Humane Trapping Committee of The 
American Humane Association will gladly co- 
operate with any movement on the part of 
the trappers or the fur industry, or both, that 
will tend to improve the situation. Results 
will never be obtained by merely expressing 
regret and we hope that those interested in 
the furs from the standpoint of personal adorn- 
ment as well as those engaged in marketing 
and manufacturing the furs into garments 
will give their assistance in making possible 
the extermination of vermin, the elimination 
of the non-killing steel trap and the barring of 
imported furs that have not been killed in a 
humane manner. 


FACTS ABOUT GOLDFISH 


HERE are two facts about goldfish that 
owners of goldfish ought to know. One 
is that fish have no eyelids and generally 
live where there is plenty of shade protec- 
tion, therefore when they are put in trans- 
parent globes, which admit light from all 
directions at once, they cannot cover their 
eyes or find a shady place in which to hide, 
and they suffer. 

Small growing plants or bits of floating 
wood put in the bow] will make a little shade 
and give comfort to the fish. 

The other fact is that there is air in the 
water where fish live in nature and air is a 
necessity of life for fish. 

Water in globes is still and free from air 
and must be aérated by fresh poured water 
or by water plants. Hornwort is one of the 


best. 

When fish gasp, they are suffering from the 
want of air or oxygen. 

It is to be hoped that persons who evjoy 
seeing fish in globes will consider the virtue 
of kindness, even towards fish. 

The injury to children who are taught to 
find pleasure and amusement in the sight 


TRAP SHOWING CRUSHED LEG OF CREATURE of live animals confined in unnatural con- 
WHO GNAWED IT OFF IN ORDER TO ESCAPE ditions is also worth consideration. 
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OUR 


DUMB ANIMALS 


The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
Send for prices of literature and Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and fifty-one new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in January. Of these, 
171 were in schools of Massachusetts: 115 in 
schools of South Carolina; 101 in schools of 
Rhode Island; 90 in schools of Washington: 
75 in schools of Virginia; 42 in schools of 
Texas; 23 in schools of Georgia; 17 in schools 
of Pennsylvania; seven in schools of Indiana; 
three each in schools of Tennessee and Can- 
ada, and one each in schools of New York, 
Towa, Wisconsin, and Mississippi. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 154,076 


ENGLISH BOY’S BRAVE ACT 


HE Royal S. P. C. A. has lately awarded 

a silver medal for the plucky action of a 
Barrow, Scotland, lad in saving a flock of 
sheep. 

Samuel Siddaway is employed by an 
Ulverston farmer, whose sheep graze on the 
fine pastures stretching down to Morecombe 
Bay. While working in a field one day, he 
heard a loud bleating, and found that a flock 
of forty-six ewes had strayed so far out on 
the marshes as to be surrounded by the in- 
coming tide. The farmer was away from 
home; it was for Samuel to decide what was 
to be done. 

He did not take long in making his decision. 
Although a cold winter’s day, he stripped and 
swam out to the sheep, crossing a channel in 
which the tide was running strongly. Then 
he seized one of the sheep and swam with it 
back to safety, while the rest of the flock, 
having been given a lead, followed. After 
having swum 200 or 300 yards the entire flock 
reached dry land. 

Samuel Siddaway is modest about himself, 
and his brave action did not come to light 
for many weeks. 


JUNIOR CLUB RAISES GOOD SUM 


HE sum of $159 was taken by the Junior 
Audubon Club, auxiliary to the Parent- 
Teacher Association, at an entertainment in 
Ocean Park, Calif., January 22. The num- 
bers included music, dancing, readings, a one- 
act play, and several films. Humane litera- 
ture was distributed just before the end of the 
program. Miss Florence Estes, the organ- 
izer, is placing Our Dumb Animals in each 
school. 

Here is an idea which Bands of Mercy can 
earry out for raising money. Local studios 
will usually be glad to furnish music and danc- 
ing features, and other attractions, with little 
or no expense, can easily be secured. 


Many of ou 
readers are fami - 
iar with “Bea.- 
tiful Joe,” the 
most popula; 
dog story ever 
written. Here :; 
a recent picture 
of its author. 
Miss Marshail 
Saunders, two of 
her pets, and her 
attractive col- 
tage home in the 
outskirts of To- 
ronto, Canada. 
Besides shelter- 
ing many four- 
footed wards, 
this house is a 
veritable hos- 
pital for birds. 


THE MALIGNED CAT 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


ALAS, poor puss, so much maligned— 
So oft a theme for scorn— 

Sometimes I feel *twould have been best 
Had Tabby ne'er been born, 

Yet I am sure she holds a place 
In all-wise Nature’s plan— 

Despite the error of her ways— 
As useful friend to man. 


How think you, pray, our pioneers 
Had fared had not the cat 

Their meagre grain protected from 
The preying mouse and rat? 

Yes, from the first a useful friend 
Her services she gave 

As guardian of the granary, 
Unflinching, cheerful, brave. 


Her offices our Uncle Sam 
Holds at so high a price 

To guard the mail-bags from those foes, 
The nibbling rats and mice, 

That every puss has weekly wage, 
And earns it, too, no doubt, 

As ’mongst the precious mail she stalks 
To keep intruders out. 


Tis true poor puss is natural foe 
To our sweet friends, the birds, 

But feed her well, and for her sins 
Reprove her with grave words, 

And she'll reform, there is slight doubt, 
For quick to learn is she, 

And for such misdemeanors sad 
Try, try, to set her free. 


As household sphinx before the fire 
Just watch her as she lies, 

Contentment gazing from the depths 
Of her big sea-green eyes; 

A soothing friend in solitude, 
Whose grace and beauty charm, 
She has her place in Nature’s plan, 

So shield her from al! harm. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 


MEDALS FOR HUMANE POSTERS 


HIS year’s Humane Poster Contest, 

under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., which is open to pupils of 
High and Grammar Grades in all the public 
and parochial schools in Massachusetts, closes 
on April 1. Those interested should send for 
full particulars af once to the Secretary, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 

The prize-winning posters will be on exhi- 
bition at the Fine Arts Department, Boston 
Public Library, April 12-18, 1926. 

The awards, which will be distributed liber- 
ally in every school entering the contest, will 
consist of handsome medals, especially de- 
signed for the purpose. Honorable Men- 
tions, to be awarded by one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Our Dumb Animals (value, $1.00), 
will be given in every room of every school 
entering at least three posters. The results 
will be announced early in Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week, April 12 to 17, 1926. 


NEW LAW IN CALIFORNIA 


P to the last session of the California 

legislature, this was the humane edu- 
cation law of that state, passed by amend- 
ment in 1921: 


“Instruction must be given in nature 
study with special reference to agriculture 
and animal and bird life, music, drawing, 
elementary bookkeeping, humane education. 
* * * The state board of education may, 
in its discretion, adopt textbooks in any of 
the subjects listed in this subdivision.” 

We are happy to announce that last 
season Section 1665 of the Political Code 
of California was amended to read as follows 
(the italics are ours): 

“The state board of education shall in- 
clude in the textbooks and teachers’ manuals 
adopted for said prescribed subjects such 
materials as it may deem necessary and 
proper to encourage thrift, fire prevention 
and the Humane Treatment of Animals and 
teach the evil effects of alcohol and tobacco 
and other narcotics on the human system. 
Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as repealing any other provisions of law 
relative to the elementary school courses 
of study.” 
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PURRINGS 


ALFRED WHITMAN 


HAT’S near enough my little babe, 
Quite near enough, I say; 
And if you reach an inch more out, 
I'll deftly step away. 


I know the mauling I would get, 
The twists of tail and ear; 

And while I crave attention mild, 
Your well meant kind, I fear. 


And yet I love you just the same, 
Your baby ways and kiss; 
And I will do the best I can 
To entertain you, Miss. 


THE STORY OF “TRAMP” 
N. J. SNELL 


E was just a stray dog when he came one night to the . 


house of some kind people who took him in. Later 
they had to move away but they got him a home with his 
present owners. He had been called “Tramp,” which is not 
a very good name for a dog who has a home. He is of no 
particular breed, a little bulldog, a little of everything else, 
in fact, he is just plain dog, but everyone who loves dogs knows 
that it isn’t the breed, but the dog that counts. 

From the very first he liked to be close by the baby and 
would sit for hours beside the cradle where she slept, and 
when she was taken out for a ride, Tramp walked sedately 
beside the little carriage. 

One morning both master and mistress went away to do 
some errands, leaving the baby asleep in its bed, the two older 
children playing near by, and, of course, Tramp on guard as 
usual. Suddenly the two older children, both under seven, 
saw flames at the head of the stairs, and in another moment 
the whole upper floor was on fire. They screamed and ran 
out of the house, and the neighbors, hearing their cries, came 
running into the yard. They reached there just in time to 
see Tramp dragging the baby by its clothing. He came out 


the back door, then he crossed the yard and dropped the child 
into a snowbank. Brave little dog, his first thought had not 
been for himself, but for the baby, and seeing the danger 
which threatened, he had lost no time in bringing her to 
safety. Since that day Tramp has been considered one of the 
family, and the best in the house is none too good for him. 


A SUMMER WITH WOODS’ FRIENDS 
LILLIAN LORING TROTT 


MAINE boy, Vernard Lincoln, spent last summer alone 

in a lumber camp, cutting pulp wood. Alone, yet com- 
panioned by wild-wood dwellers, he asked his employer for a 
cat’s society. Puss was rather bewildered at first, but soon 
became accustomed to her wonderful environment and tried 
to play with the rabbits, which, larger than herself, hopped 
around the clearing. Although not afraid of her, they failed 
to encourage her advances. 

Once a bear came close, and, standing erect, gazed long and 
curiously through the window, before ambling away. Ver- 
nard said it would have seemed treason to a human being to 
put a bullet through that thoughtful caller. 

Then came porcupines by night, to contend for the salt 
in the dish-water. The board drain, leading from the sink 
spout was soaked, and the little visitors chewed the boards. 
The lad’s employer told him he would pay him twenty-five 
cents apiece for every porcupine shot. As their chatter dis- 
turbed his sleep, Vernard set to work driving them away, but 
when a shot, instead of killing instantly, merely made an 
agonizing wound, the victim held up his little paws and cried 
like a baby. Then the gunner said they might gnaw the hut 
down before he would fire at another one by moonlight. He 
compromised by feeding them clear salt at a distance. 

His next friend was an injured robin, found under its nest 
in arain-storm. It grew bigger and bolder than any bird-fed 
robin, because of the worms he dug for it and the crumbs it 
brazenly plucked from his plate. And Puss looked upon it 
as one more strange denizen of the strange camping ground, 
and exempted it from contact with her claws. But his rarest 
prize was a wild goose, discovered in a near-by stream where, 
separated from its early migrating mates in the fall, and 
brought down by some wanton hunter’s rifle, it could no 
longer soar on crippled wing. Vernard took it home to a 
flock of domestic geese. And, although recovered, the wing 
is still too stiff for flight and it keeps near the alien flock, 
cheered by the similarity of their quacking, but not yet fully 
tame. 

It was a summer full of joy and pathos for the boy in the 
timber-lands. 


Humane Sunday, April 11 
Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17 
Humane Day in Schools, Friday, April 16 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


BIRDS OF MASSACHUSETTS AND OTHER 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, Edward Howe 
Forbush. 

Water birds, marsh birds and shore birds com- 
prise the substance of this volume, which appears 
to be the most exhaustive and authoritative survey 
yet made by Massachusetts’ State Ornithologist. 
With the completion of a plan which will include 
two more volumes, the author will have accom- 
plished a task which will stand as an honor to the 
state and further mark his own distinction in the 
field of ornithology. Certain it is that no one will 
have done more to point out and appraise the 
economic value of birds; to promote protective and 
conservative measures for them and to popularize 
the study of them. 

The geographical position of New England, and 
especially Massachusetts, is such that a surprising 
number and variety of water fowl find their way to 
the numerous streams and lakes and marshes of 
this region during the spring and fall migrations. 
The great inland waterways and the more than 
2,000 miles of coast line, together with frequent 
storm movements, are responsible for the routes of 
flight traversed by many thousands of these afinual 
migrants. 

Of this great procession of living birds across 
Massachusetts and adjacent states, the author 
gives descriptions, measurements, field marks, 
breeding places, haunts and habits and much more 
interesting data that only an examination of the 
book will adequately reveal. ; 

Many drawings, diagrams, plates and photo- 
graphs are interspersed in the text and the inimi- 
table colored illustrations by Fuertes are of great 
value toward identification. The initial volume is 
a strong appeal for a greater interest in wild bird 
life; with further additions the whole work should 
be instrumental in shaping wise legislation that will 
have as its end and aim the rehabilitation rather 
0] the destruction of our birds useful and beau- 
tiful. 

481 pp. $5, net. The Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Boston. 


THE DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA, William Lewis 

Judy. 

This compact and meaty reference work on dogs 
is by the editor of the Dog World Magazine, who is 
a versatile and reliable authority upon matters re- 
lating to the canine species. All the distinctive 
varieties of dogs are herein represented and, although 
long is the list, to which additions and importa- 
tions are not infrequent, the American Kennel Club 
now recognizes eighty different breeds and the 
popularity and prestige of “man’s firmest friend” 
spreads apace. 

Brief accounts of the origin, development and 
characteristics of all these representative types may 
be found in alphabetical order, including the stand- 
ard for each as adopted by the clubs which extol and 
exploit the virtues of their chosen breed. Other 
information enhances the value of this book, both 
to the novice and the expert. Mention can be 
made of only a few topics, as: the dictionary of the 
dog, which explains technical terms and nomenclat- 
ure, breeding, registering, choosing a dog, kennel 
building, show classes, and some of the best things 
that have been said of the dog in prose arg verse. 

Illustrations of nearly all species make the vol- 
ume an attractive one which is withal a most com- 
plete and convenient reference book for every kind 
of dog fancier. 

184 pp. $2. Judy Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. 


PERSONS contemplating issuing Be Kind 
to Animals Week newspaper supplements this 
vear should correspond at once with Henry F. 
Lewith, P. O. Box 595, Charleston, S. C. 


ANIMALS BLESSED AT SAN ANTONIO 


HE centuries-old feast of “St. Antony 

de Abad,” which falls on January 17 
in the Catholic calendar, was conspicuously 
revived at San Antonio, Texas, this year, 
when Rev. Gerard Alsina blessed many ani- 
mals at two services held in front of the 
Church of Saint Philip of Jesus. Men, 
women and children, dressed in their Sunday 
best, and with their pets groomed for the 
occasion, came, bringing horses, dogs, cats, 
birds, chickens, and even goldfishes. Father 
Alsina, who was assisted at the services by 
three altar boys, all in appropriate vestments, 
read a brief service from his prayer-book and 
then sprinkled holy water. The pets were 
lined up in a circle in the church yard. 

St. Antony, according to tradition, born 
in Upper Egypt, gave away all his vast pos- 
sessions upon hearing, at mass, the words: 
“If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou 
hast and give to the poor.” He then begged 
an ancient hermit to teach him the hermit 
life. To serve God more perfectly he entered 
the desert and immured himself in a ruin, 
building up the door so none could enter. 

It was here, according to legend and the 
history of the Catholic Church, that he 
wrought his miracles among the animal life. 
Here it was that lions and beasts of the 
jungles gathered and sought his blessing, 
which he gave. Learning of his grace, he was 
besieged, later, by thousands who had faith 
in his healing powers, and with their offerings 
he built a large monastery. According to the 
story, he lived to be a very old man. 

Father Alsina recalled that the Feast of St. 
Antony had been extensively celebrated in 
Europe. especially in the Orient, the Latin 
countries and Old Mexico. On that day, the 
animals which were to receive the blessing 
bestowed in honor of St. Antony were paraded, 
in almost endless processions, through the 
streets of the city, passing the cathedral or 
church where the blessing was to be given, 
where the priest from a balcony sprinkled 
holy water on them and invoked the blessing. 
Bands would appear in the procession and 
the day, one of religious solemnity, was usu- 
ally ended with a banquet at which there was 
merry-making. 

In many of the countries, chiefly in the 
United States, the custom has become obso- 
lete and the service in San Antonio was the 
most extensive in the past century, although 
it has been remotely observed there before, 
Father Alsina said. Father Alsina came to 
San Antonio eleven years ago from Barcelona, 
Spain, where he witnessed and officiated as 
the chief celebrant at many Feasts of St. 
Antony de Abad. 


ANNUAL BIRD-HOUSE CONTEST 


N annual bird-house contest is in the 
program of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Tarrytown, N. Y. There is nothing 
equal to it, says the president, to hold interest 
and inspire children, parents and community 
to love of the feathered friends and out-door 
creatures in general. At the exhibit last spring, 
there were one hundred and fifty houses 
made by boys in three groups,—those from 
high, junior high and grade schools. The 
writing of essays, based entirely on observa- 
tion, has been added to the contest. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 12-17 
Humane Sunday, April 11, 1926 


ONE-ACT PLAY WANTED AT ONCE 


Must Show Kindness to Animals and be 
4 Received by March 15 


HE Massachusetts Society for the /’re- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals will 
$15 in cash for the best one-act play, intended 
to illustrate kindness to animals, suitable for 
presentation by school children of mixed 
grammar grades, received at the office of the 
Society before midnight of March 15, 1926. 
The requirements are: 

Manuscripts, including all stage direc. 
tions and explanations, not to exceed 2.000 
words. 

2. The number of characters to be not less 
than six nor more than twenty. 


3. Each manuscript to be written on one 
side of the page only, preferably typed, with 
name and full address of the author at the 
top of the first page, and mailed to Editor, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., to reach that office 
by March 15, 1926. 

4, No manuscripts will be returned unless 
selfeaddressed, stamped envelope, with post- 
age attached, is enclosed for this purpose. Do 
not include other enclosures such as letters or 
explanations not in the manuscript. 

The winning manuscript, if found suitable, 
will be published in the “Humane Exercises 
for the Use of Teachers on Humane Day in 
Schools” (April 16, 1926). 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly, at Nor- 
wood, Mass., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Publishers—The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Norw » Mass. 

Editor—Guy Richardson, Back Bay Station, Boston, 

ass. 

Managing Editor—Francis H. Rowley, President, 
Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 

Business Managers—Officers of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
ee holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. 

The Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (Charitable Corporation). 1 funds and 

roperty controlled by Board of Directors. Francis 
ii. President; Guy Richardson, Secretary; 
Walter M. Kendall, Treasurer. . 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities. 

lone. 


Guy Richardson, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this twenty- 
d day of J y,1 


L. Willard Walker, Notary Public 
(My commission expires Jan. 30, 1931.) 


[Seal] 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 


United States. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to WALTER, 
M. KENDALL, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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